'arf a pound of chocolate lickers," or "Gas is going off
to-morrow." "Having a baby's nothing," the lodgers
told me, "It's just like going to the lavatory/' "See-
ing you're expecting. Til lend you my Ernie/' Annie
offered. "It does you good to have a man while you're
expecting." Unexpected jugs of Burton would appear
by the side of my plate at table, even in the middle of
the week. That, too, did you good, I was assured.
"Poor gjrL I suppose 'e took advantage of you* Dis-
gusting/' was the only further comment Mrs Sarum
made, I couldn't expect any deeper sympathy for my-
self or interest in my unborn child, for I knew that the
thought of sex or anything to do with It filled her with
repulsion, "When Tom and I were courting/' she told
me once of her husband, "we used to go to the theayter
and 'old 'ands. And then when we got married, it was
all this 'orrible bed business. Oh, this 'orrible bed

ness/*

As my time grew nearer I did my best to save her
trouble. I went round to Queen Charlotte's hospital
to see if they had a bed vacant. My "Woolworth
wedding-ring didn't deceive the matron. "Are you one
of the poor unmarried mothers, dear ?" she asked as soo&
as I had finished explaining what I wanted. "You poor
thing, every one of our wards is full/5 So a week before
the date Mrs Sarum took me to a stout, Guinness-drink-
ing midwife who lived two streets away- We had
decided that I should be presented as a Mrs Stalling,
wife of a sailor who was away at sea* The midwife
showed no signs of seeing through the fiction. She was
dressed in deep black, with a jetbeaded shawl, and in-
habited a basement with a quantity of dusty potted
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